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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 


Support: It has been the policy of the Association to raise no 
more money than is sufficient to. meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without effort, and 
the Association makes no special appeal for funds. In this way its 
work is limited to the subjects-that are immediate to its purpose. The 
expenses of the Association are raised by the annual dues of the 
members, and by contributions from those who have taken a par- 
ticular interest in the work. Membership dues, effective January 1, 
1949, are as follows: 

Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $10.00. 

Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Seminary Department 
pays an annual fee of $25.00. 

Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Section pays an annual fee of $25.00. 

College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $50.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $40.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $30.00 annually. Associate Membership—lInstitutions 
holding Associate Membership pay $20.00 per year. 

Secondary School Dues: Each High School and Academy with an 
enrollment over 250 pays an annual fee of $10.00; each with enroll- 
ment under 250 pays an annual fee of $5.00. 

School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 

Elementary School Dues: Each Elementary School with an 
enrollment in excess of 500 pays $10.00 annually; schools with an en- 
rollment of from 200 to 500 pay $5.00 annually; schools with an 
enrollment of from 100 to 200 pay $4.00 annually; schools with an 
enrollment of below 100 pay $3.00 annually. Priests, teachers, and 
laymen may become members of this Department. The annual fee for 
individual membership is $3.00. 

Catholic Deaf Education Dues: Each member in the Catholic 
Deaf Education Section pays an annual fee of $3.00. 

Catholic Blind Education Dues: An institutional member in the 
Catholic Blind Education Section pays an annual fee of $5.00. Indi- 
vidual members pay $3.00. 

General Membership: og interested in the work of Catholic 
ao may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
is $3. 

Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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THE UTRECHT CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


AUGUST 2-13, 19481 
REV. EDWARD B. ROONEY, 8.J.? 


The Second General Conference of UNESCO, held in Mexi- 
co City, November-December, 1947, passed a resolution in- 
structing the Director-General to call, in 1948, a meeting of 
representatives of universities for the purpose of consider- 
ing plans for the development of an international associa- 
tion of universities, the problem of equivalence of degrees, 
the promotion of education in international relations, the 
possibilities of closer cooperation between universities and 
UNESCO, and the organization in certain universities of in- 
ternational departments. American educators had for some 
time been advocating such action by UNESCO, and it may 
well be that the resolution came as a direct result of an ap- 
peal sent to the Mexico City General Conference by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. It often happens that the reward 
for making good suggestions is that the maker is called upon 
to carry them out. At all events, when the Director-General 
of UNESCO came to fulfill this particular instruction, he re- 
quested the American Council on Education to release Dr. 
Francis J. Brown, of the Council staff, for six months to or- 
ganize the conference of university representatives. At 
considerable sacrifice the request was granted, and Dr. 
Brown left for Paris early in April to begin the difficult work 
of organization. 

The Dutch have long memories and so they must have 
recalled that the outbreak of World War I had -forced the 
cancellation of a similar international conference on educa- 
tion that had been scheduled to meet at The Hague in Sep- 

1The American delegates to the Conference included the following: Jaime Benitez, 
Laurence Duggan, Martha B. Lucas, T. R. McConnell, Edward B. Rooney, William F. 


Russell, George Stoddard, Marten ten Hoor, Howard E. Wilson, George F. Zook. 
Observers: Kenneth Holland, Laurence Jaffa. 


2 Executive Director, Jesuit Educational Association, New York, N. Y, 
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tember, 1914. Hearing the news that an international con- 
ference of university representatives was to be held, the 
Netherlands Government graciously invited the conference 
to meet at the University of Utrecht. Any one who has ex- 
perienced the hospitality of Holland knows that the smart 
thing was done in accepting this invitation. 

As background for the Utrecht Conference, a word should 
be said here about previous efforts at university cooperation 
on the international plane. A glaring defect of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations was that it made no provision for 
world cooperation in the field of education and culture. The 
deficiency was hardly due to an oversight since the matter 
had been brought to the attention of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in 1919. This myopia was later remedied, at least 
partially, when the Assembly of the League created in 1921 
the International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 
consisting of some twenty persons chosen to represent their 
countries and a special field of learning. 

For the purposes of this paper, it should be noted that 
early in its history the Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion established a special subcommittee on University Re- 
lations. Between 1921 and 1939, various conferences were 
held, dealing with the international aspects of university 
education, the most significant of these being: in 1926, a 
meeting of thirteen directors of the National University 
Bureaux; in 1932, a meeting of representatives of higher 
education from the Ministries of Education of France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Italy, and from voluntary university 
associations in America and England; in 1937, an interna- 
tional conference on higher education. At this conference, 
which was probably the first international conference on 
higher education, some one hundred and fifty universities 
of forty-one different countries were represented. As a 
result of this conference, there was formed a Standing Com- 
mittee on Higher Education. This Committee gave great 
‘ promise. Then came September ’39. The drums of World 
War II began to roll and the voice of intellectual coopera- 
tion was stilled. 
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The unpardonable failure of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations to provide for cooperation along intellectual and 
cultural lines would certainly have been repeated in the 
Constitution of United Nations were it not for the insistent 
demands of American educators to have the words “educa- 
tion and culture” written into the document. As a result of 
this triumph, UNESCO came into being. Thus, an interna- 
tional agency was created whose function it would be to 
marshal the forces of education, science, and culture for the 
aims of peace. 

UNESCO, then, would certainly be acting within its ca- 
pacity in trying to secure international cooperation among 
universities. The instructions given to the Director-General 
at the Mexico Conference to convoke an international meet- 
ing of representatives of universities may well have been the 
stimulus needed to bring about the foundation of a perma- 
nent organization strictly representative of higher education 
on an international level. The Paris meeting of 1937 had 
shown the need and the desire for such an organization. 
As we shall see, the acts of the Utrecht Conference would 
point to the same conclusion. 

The Conference began on the evening of August 2nd, 
1948, with representatives of some three hundred univer- 
sities from thirty-four different nations. The opening meet- 
ing was addressed by representatives of The Netherlands 
Government and of UNESCO, and was followed by a recep- 
tion offered to the delegates by the municipal authorities of 
Utrecht. General meetings open to the public were inter- 
spersed throughout the Conference and were addressed by 
the following speakers: Dr. George D. Stoddard, President 
of the University of Illinois, on ‘““New Horizons in Univer- 
sity Development”; Professor Georges Scelle, of the Faculty 
of Law, of Paris, on “The Relations Between. Higher Educa- 
tion and the State”; Dr. Julian Huxley, Director-General of 
UNESCO, on “UNESCO and Higher Education’; Mr. M. 


Ruthnaswamy, Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai University, - 


India Union, on “The University as a Force in World Co- 
operation.” 
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The first two and one-half days of general sessions for 
participants and official observers were devoted to a discus- 
sion of the Changing Role of the University and to brief 
reports on the status and current problems of higher educa- 
tion in the countries represented at the conference. 

For the next four days, the Conference divided into five 
sectional meetings to which were assigned the following 
topics: Section I. The Changing Role of the University; 
Section II. Academic Standards; Section III, Financing and 
Providing Basic Services for Higher Education; Section IV. 
University Education and. International Understanding; 
Section V. Means of Continuing International Cooperation 
Among Universities. As was to be expected, the chief work 
of the Conference was done in the Sections. Participants 

_and observers were asked to express their choice of the Sec- 
tion in which they wished to work and it turned out that 
each was assigned to the Section of his choice. 

UNESCO had prepared in advance working papers for 
each of the Sections giving a general outline of the problems 
to be discussed. The Sections were free, however, to discuss 
related problems. After a thorough discussion of the as- - 
signed problems, each Section prepared a detailed report 
to be submitted to the General Conference. The Conference 
then met in general session for three days during which 
the reports of the Sections, already mimeographed by a 
very efficient UNESCO staff, were further discussed, revised, 
amended, and finally approved by the Conference. 


SUMMARY OF SECTION REPORTS 

In order to give some idea of the work of the Utrecht Con- 
ference, I shall try to summarize the Section Reports. In 
interpreting these reports, two points must constantly be 
borne in mind. The first is that, on instructions from 
UNESCO, this Conference was to be regarded as a prelimi- 
nary conference that would lay the groundwork for another 
conference to be held in a year or two. The second point to 
keep in mind is that the Sectional Reports as finally adopted 
are necessarily compromise reports. It is impossible, within 
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the limits of an article, to recount in detail the long, gen- 
erally illuminating, and frequently heated discussions both 
in the Sections and in the General Meetings that preceded 
such agreement. If compromise is necessary in any group 
meeting, it is particularly necessary in international meet- 
ings where the basis of differences broadens almost im- 
measurably. On certain fundamental principles it may be 
impossible to admit of compromise and still retain one’s 
intellectual honesty. In such cases, it is often best simply 
to state the viewpoints expressed and leave it to individuals 
to judge according to their own principles. 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Enrollment. Discussion on the increased enrollment in 
universities and the widespread desire and demand for 
higher education brought to the fore two widely divergent 
views: “the American view,” that facilities for higher edu- 
cation should be available to all who can profit by it, and 
that, consequently, curricular adaptations must be made to 
meet this policy; “the European view,” that university en- 
rollment should be restricted. This latter view is based on 
the belief that university education is the education of an 
“élite by an élite’ and that it is the duty of the state to 
develop other types of institutions for the non-élite. 

Costs. Ever growing costs and dwindling income from 
private sources point to the necessity of increased public 
support of higher education and to the inevitable demand 
that.the public have more to say concerning the conduct of 
universities. The Section report emphasized the need of 
including in university curricula a certain amount of general 
education to counteract the bad effects of narrow specializa- 
tion. Certain subjects, such as philosophy, language, and 
history, should form a part of every university curriculum. 
Even specialized subjects should be taught in a liberal spirit 
if such training is to contribute to the intellectual and 
social development of the student. No university can afford 
to neglect the moral and aesthetic development of its 
students. 
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Research. In treating the subject of research, the Section 
pointed out that it is the duty of the university to advance 
and interpret knowledge as well as to transmit it. Hence, 
creative work is a function of all university staffs; nor will 
this interfere with the teaching function since teaching 
will be done best in an atmosphere of research. Distinguish- 
ing between “fundamental research” as that done without 
regard to its immediate application to economic or social 
ends, and “applied research” as that which has as its imme- 
diate aim the solution of a limited economic or social prob- 
lem, the Section held that, generally speaking, a university 
should engage in research whose objective is to discover 
general principles. At the same time, the best interests of 
nations can be served if institutes for special research are 
organized within the framework of universities. The Sec- 
tion emphasized the need for research in the fields of social 
sciences and the humanities. 

Specialized Institutions. Great difference of opinion was 
expressed on the responsibility the university should assume 


for specialized institutions such as teacher-training institu- 
tions, and the like. All agreed, however, that the training 
in such institutions should be on a university level. Di- 
vergence of opinion in this matter, as well as on the extent 
of a university’s duty in the matter of adult education, 
springs from the divergent “American” and “European” 
views on the function and nature of a university. 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS 

Admission of Students. It was generally agreed that ex- 
aminations or tests are not of themselves entirely satis- 
factory methods of selection and admission of students. They 
must be supplemented by other methods, such as: perusal of 
the entire school record, secondary school recommendations, 
personality ratings, organized guidance procedures, and the 
personal interview. There was no uniform opinion on the 
effect of the current increase in enrollment on general uni- 
versity standards. Opportunity for the benefits of higher 
education should be open to all without discrimination on 
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basis of race, creed, color, or sex. Since it is difficult to 
establish international agreements in the matter of equival- 
ence of qualifications for admissions and of degrees, the 
Section suggested the possibility of such agreements be- 
tween individual countries. 

University Staffs. A general shortage of staff members 
was reported. Exchange and loan of staff members were 
recommended to help meet the shortage. On faculty-student 
ratio, the Section agreed that lecture courses permit of a 
rather large, flexible ratio, but in laboratory courses the 
faculty-student ratio should not go beyond 1 to 20. 

A long and heated discussion on the question of academic 
freedom as it touches on the appointment of staff members 
resulted in the following compromise resolution: 


“As a corollary of the principles of academic freedom 
and of the liberty of education, a university teacher 
should be free to be appointed and to continue his work 
without discrimination on racial, political, or religious 
grounds, provided: (1) it is reasonably clear that he will 
carry out the duties of his office in the spirit of free in- 
quiry, that he will exercise a due sense of responsibility in 
performing these duties, and that he will not engage in 
activities inconsistent with them; and (2) that he is not 
an applicant for or an occupant of a position in a univer- 
sity whose charter or nature limits its choice.” 


Teaching Methods. There is little evidence of systematic 
training for positions on university staffs. UNESCO was 
asked to make a survey of what has been done and is 
being done in this regard. 

The University and Secondary Education. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the university to foster study and experi- 
mentation in the field of secondary education and to engage 
in the preparation of secondary school teachers. 

University Equipment. A wide shortage of university 
materials was reported. Some of the causes are: rapid 
progress of science and consequent obsolescence of equip- 
ment, war destruction, financial difficulties, customs bar- 
riers, rapid expansion in the number and size of univer- 
sities. 
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Effects of War. Among the means suggested for assisting 
in the rehabilitation of universities in war devastated coun- 
tries were: scholarships for training of faculty members; 
adoption of war-torn universities, and continuing assistance 
to them; a study by UNESCO of needs of higher education 
among displaced persons; extension of European Relief Pro- 
gram to field of education. 


FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 

Financial Aid. Increasing state aid has enabled income of 
most state universities to keep up with rising costs. There 
has been little evidence of the development of the sinister 
aspects of state aid. Danger of this is always present but 
latent rather than actual. Here again was expressed the 
general feelin, that universities will have to rely more and 
more on state aid since various forms of tax legislation are 
making large, private benefactions difficult, if not impos- 
sible. The ‘method of distributing state aid is of the greatest 
importance if institutions are to develop wise and long- 
range plans. 

Student Fees—Aid to Students. Elimination of student 
fees does not solve the problem of the high cost of education. 
Nor have loan systems been very satisfactory. Some method 
of scholarships seems to offer the best solution. Since part- 
time work by students is a rather universal phenomenon, 
the university must emphasize desirability of full-time aca- 
demic work. With growth of the state’s interest and partici- 
pation in field of education, it is very necessary that univer- 
sities be represented in planning for such development. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 
Preparation of Personnel for International Service. There 
has been little provision for preparation of students for 
service in such organizations as UN, UNESCO, and other 
specialized agencies. An international association of uni- | 
versities, if established, should seek an estimate of needs 
and an indication of attributes necessary in such personnel, 
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and should suggest methods for systematic training of such 
personnel. 

Development of International Understanding Among 
Students. Several recommendations were made on possible 
means of developing international understanding in stu- 
dents. Among them were the following: that universities 
be asked to consider the possibility of an entrance require- 
ment of either proficiency in one foreign language or satis- 
factory showing in an elementary paper on international 
affairs; that UN and its specialized agencies circulate among 
universities documentary materials bearing on international 
understanding for use in teaching; establishment of intern- 
ships in UN, UNESCO, and other specialized agencies; pro- 
vision for instruction in international relationship in teach- 
er-training institutions; the establishment of chairs or other 
provision for systematic training in international relations. 


MEANS OF CONTINUING INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
AMONG UNIVERSITIES 
Section V, of which Dr. George F. Zook was chairman, 
summed up its report in a series of proposed resolutions 
calling for the establishment of an international organiza- 
tion of universities and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion and the establishment of an international bureau of 
universities. Since the proposals advocated by this Section 
may be of such long-time effect, it will not be out of place to 
quote the report in detail. The resolutions proposed by 
Section V and later adopted by the Conference are as 
follows: 
“That this Conference believes an international organ- 


ization of universities and similar institutions of higher 
education should be established. 

“That to this end, the Conference elect an interim com- 
mittee to develop plans for such an organization, this 
committee to have power to fill vacancies occurring in 
its membership. 

“That UNESCO be requested to finance such meetings 
of the interim committee as are necessary and to assist 
its work. 
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“That the interim committee be authorized: (i) subject 
to the availability of the necessary finance, to institute an 
international universities bureau; and (ii) to enter into 
a formal agreement with UNESCO about the work and 
finance of the bureau pending the establishment of the 
international organization. 

“That the interim committee be requested, when the 
bureau has been well established, to call a general con- 
ference of universities and to report on its plans for 
establishing an international organization, on the activi- 
‘ties of the bureau, and on such other matters as may 
seem appropriate to the committee. (It is considered that 
such a conference could not be held before August, 1950, 
but that the exact date might be determined in consulta- 
tion with UNESCO by the interim committee after it has 
been operating for a year.)” 


The first question that naturally would be asked by the 
Conference as a whole, just as it was by the Section, is 
“What are the purposes of such an international organiza- 
tion of universities?’ After long and thoughtful discussion, 
the suggested purposes were formulated and given as an 
appendix to the Section Report as follows: 


1. To provide a centre of cooperation at the interna- 
tional level among universities and similar institu- 
tions of higher education, and for organizations in 
the field of higher education generally. 


. To promote international understanding through 
the universities of the world and to assist them in 
contributing to the realization of this objective. 

. To convene international and regional conferences 
on problems of higher education. 


. To choose for investigation problems of interna- 
tional importance to universities, such as: student 
health and welfare; equivalence of entrance qualifi- 
cations and degrees; academic freedom; university 
finance; selection of students; methods of teaching 
at the university level; curriculum reform. 

. To make recommendations on these and other aca- 
demic problems, on the one hand, to universities 
and similar institutions of higher education for 
their consideration, and, on the other, to UN and 
to UNESCO and other specialized agencies for con- 
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sideration and, where deemed desirable, transmis- 
sion to national ‘governments. 
6. To administer an international universities bureau. 
7. Generally to further the development of universities 
and similar institutions of higher education. 
In this same Appendix to its Report, Section V enumerated 
the following specific functions to be assigned to the pro- 
posed universities bureau: 


The collection and dissemination of information relat- 
ing to institutions of higher education throughout the 
world, as, for example, by accumulating data for answer- 
ing inquiries from universities, academic associations 
(and individuals) ; formulating a basis for comparative 
university statistics in the international field and com- 
piling and publishing tables on this basis; providing for 
the publication at regular intervals of comprehensive di- 
rectories of institutions of higher education; and estab- 
lishing a library of works of reference and official publi- 
cations of the various universities. 

The undertaking of such investigations into university 
problems as may be chosen by the association. 

The promotion of facilities for the interchange of 
university teachers and students, as, for example, by the 
dissemination of data regarding scholarships, fellow- 
ships, summer courses, and staff vacancies; by encourag- 
ing the establishment of visiting professorships; and by 
facilitating travel of professors and students from one 
country to another. 


The formulation of measures for the better distribution 
and exchange of laboratory materials, books, and other 
equipment for university study and research among the 
countries of the world. 

Since the report of Section V was approved with but a 
few minor changes, the Steering Committee of the Confer- 
ence appointed the Interim Committee called for by the reso- 
lutions. The personnel of this Committee is as follows: Dr. 
Kruyt, Holland; Dr. Zook, United States; Dr. Foster, United 
Kingdom; Prof. Sarraille, France; Dr. Gobar Bey, Egypt; 
Prof. Chen Yuan, China; Dr. Radhakrishnan, India; Prof. 
Paulo Carneiro, Brazil; and Dr. Houssay, Argentina. Thus, 
a long step forward was made toward the formation of an 
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international organization of institutions of higher learning. 
_ It is to be hoped that the activities of the Interim Commit- 
tee will meet with the fullest cooperation and thus help the 
universities of the world to play their part in bringing to 
the world that tranquility of order which is peace. 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONFERENCE 


In telling the story of the Utrecht Conference, one would 
surely fail in his duty if he did not pay a tribute of gratitude 
to The Netherlands Government and to the city officials of 
Utrecht, Amsterdam, and The Hague for their marvelous 
hospitality and the wonderful welcome accorded the dele- 
gates. In electing a member of the Utrecht faculty, Dr. H. R. 
Kruyt, Chairman of the Conference, the delegates showed 
not only gratitude but also keen intelligence for they gave 
the Conference a most able leader. The success of the meet- 
ing was due in no small measure to his ability to lead by 
guiding suaviter et fortiter. 

The September, 1944, issue of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science was devoted to a 
symposium on “International Frontiers in Education.” ® 
Many of the articles have a ring of sadness for the neglect 
of the role of education in planning for peace and interna- 
tional understanding. I venture to say that the authors of 
these same articles would register a certain satisfaction 
were they writing today, for they could point to the fact 
that some of their fondest dreams are becoming realities 
through the instrumentality of UNESCO and the forces that 
UNESCO has been marshalling. They could also, I feel, point 
out certain pitfalls that UNESCO had better beware of if it is 
to succeed in its gigantic task. But I must resist the tempta- 
tion to develop this point. What I started out to say was that 
in the symposium on “International Frontiers in Education” 
Gilbert Murray, one of the members of the old International 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, contributed a stimu- 
lating article on “Intellectual Cooperation,” in which he 


8The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadel- 
phia, Vol. 285, September, 1944. 
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underlined some of the obstacles to international under- 
standing. One of these obstacles is difference of language. 
That difficulty has to some extent, at least, been obviated by 
the system of simultaneous interpretation * quite generally 
in use at international conferences today. At Utrecht, 
through the wise provision made by Dr. Brown, this system 
was installed. The official languages of the Conference were 
English and French and with the aid of earphones, micro- 
phones, and skillful translators, one could speak or listen in 
either language. The importance of this system as an aid 
in bringing about international understanding through such 
international conferences can hardly be overestimated. May- 
be this new facility enjoyed by international conferences 
was one of the reasons why the Utrecht Conference gave 
one-an impression of exceptional goodwill and the finest 
possible cooperation. At Utrecht, we saw a very serious 
effort to understand the other man and his opinions. That 
is the first and a long step toward international under- 
standing. 

That there were bound to be serious differences of opinion 
was only to be expected in a group that represented some 
thirty-four nations from all parts of the world. Thus, for 
example, there was the apparent confusion from the very 
outset on the nature of a university, and the difference be- 
tween the so-called ““American” and “European” view of 
the function of a university, with the consequent divergence 
of opinion on the place of certain professional schools in a 
university, the expansion of curricula, and the restriction on 
enrollment. I doubt very much if international conferences 
will ever succeed in eliminating entirely these differences. 
But they can help to a better understanding of the reasons 
behind differences ; with this understanding, respect for dif- 
ferences will replace mere patronizing tolerance. 

There was a rather general feeling among the delegates 
at Utrecht that perhaps not-sufficient time had been allowed 

4 As far as I can learn, this system was first used on a large scale at the Nurem- 


berg trials. It was set up by an American Army officer, Col. Dostert, formerly 
professor of languages at Georgetown University. 
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for preparation of the Conference. Many of the delegates 
would have been glad of an opportunity to discuss with 
National Commissions and other national associations the 
content of the working papers given to the various Sections. 
But time had not permitted this. The deficiency, if such it 
was, may have good results since it will make National 
Commissions more eager to offer studied opinions on the 
report of the Utrecht Conference and to cooperate in pre- 
paring the agenda for the larger conference that will take 
place in the not too distant future. 

This was the second international UNESCO conference I 
attended. My first experience was at the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO held in Mexico City, November-De- 
cember, 1947, where I was an observer for the National 
Catholic Educational Association. From my observations in 
Mexico and Utrecht, I have a feeling, shared, I think, by 
other American representatives at Mexico City and Utrecht, 
that our dual system of public and private education in 
America is not too easily understood by many foreigners. 
Perhaps this is just a particular example of the many as- 
pects of American life and liberty not too readily grasped 
abroad. But the point I would make is this: it is the duty of 
Americans who represent us at these international confer- 
ences, first of all, to realize the value of our traditional sys- 
tem, and then to see to it that no action of an international 
agency will be detrimental to the good of that system. So 
many of the countries represented at such international con- 
ferences have educational systems that are dominated en- 
tirely by centralized agencies, e.g., ministries of education, 
that government control of education is just taken for grant- 
ed by them. Perhaps our association with educators of 
other countries may help to spread the doctrine of freedom 
of education. In any case, we cannot afford to let the in- 
fluence of less desirable systems weaken our own. 

UNESCO, itself, is really an association of governments. 
It deals directly with, and is supported by governments. 
While this may have its advantages, particularly in securing 
financial support, it undoubtedly has its weaknesses too. A 
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maze of government bureaucracy is not always the easiest 
nor the most direct way to leaders in the field of education, 
science, and culture. Conscious, then, of the disadvantage 
of too much dependence on governments, the delegates to the 
Utrecht Conference desired to form an association of insti- 
tutions of higher education that would make it possible 
for higher education to speak for itself in the international 
forum and not through governmental officials who might or 
might not be qualified to wear the gown. UNESCO, itself, is 
well aware of the limitations under which it operates. For 
that very reason,I think UNESCO officials were quite pleased 
with the proposal to form an international association of 
universities. Such an association will make UNESCO’s work, 
at least as far as it touches on the field of higher education, 
infinitely easier. Perhaps, in years to come, when UNESCO 
is relying heavily on the intellectual support of the interna- 
tional association of universities and institutions of higher 
education, it will be proud to have supported the infant or- 
ganization back in 1948. And in those same years to come, 


The Netherlands, too, may point with pride to the organiza- 
tion and say of it, “It has all the vigor and vitality and all 
the democratic fair-play characteristics of a child of 
Holland.” 





UNESCO SEMINAR 
ON 


TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 
RAYMOND F. McCoy, Ed.D.! 


FOREWORD 


It was my privilege to spend six weeks this summer as a 
member of a UNESCO seminar held near Lake Success in 
New York. The seminar was concerned with “Teaching 
about the United Nations” as a part of the larger job of 
education for world citizenship. 

Following is a report on this international workshop 
which I submit to the membership of the National Catholic 
Educational Association since, though official appointment 
came through the United States Department of State, I was 
particularly representing the NCEA which initiated my 
participation. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


As a follow up to the first UNESCO seminar for education 
held near Paris in the summer of 1947, the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO decided to sponsor three more seminars 
in various parts of the world last summer. Whereas the 
first one was devoted to the general subject of education for 
international understanding, each of the three held during 
the past summer was given a specific aspect of that broad 
subject on which to work. One held in London was con- 
cerned with teacher education; one in Prague, with child- 
hood education; and the one near Lake Success, sponsored 
jointly by UNESCO and the UN, with teaching about the UN 
and its specialized agencies. 


During the six weeks from July 7 to August 18, 53 par- 
ticipants and staff members from 27 countries lived together 
and worked together while studying the problems of “Teach- 
ing about the United Nations and Its Specialized Agencies.” 


1Chairman, Department of Education, Director, Graduate Division, Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Countries represented were Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, 
Canada, Chile, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Lebanon, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Philippine Republic, Poland, Siam, Switzerland, Syria, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, Union of South 
Africa, and Uruguay. 


Since the seminar had three major purposes, it is in 
terms of these purposes that it can best be described and 
evaluated. They were: : 


(1) to provide the participants with an experience in 
international living which would broaden their own 
international understanding ; 


(2) to provide participants with an intensive knowledge 
of the UN; 


(3) to produce classroom materials useful in teaching 
about the UN. 


INTERNATIONAL LIVING 


The group of 53 participants from all areas of the world 
lived for the six-week period in a dormitory at Adelphi 
College, Garden City, Long Island. Room, lounge, library, 
recreational, and dining facilities were available to them 
there. Although they had come from many countries and 
cultures, with different points of view, customs, and lan- 
guages, they did arrive at a real understanding of each 
other. They learned about and° came to understand the 
differences between them. They arrived at the next step— 
the realization of the sameness which they all had in 
common. 

There were differences between the persons from dif- 
ferent countries, but most proved as minor as the differences 
in sleeping customs. For example, three women delegates 
from three different European countries seemed to be 
specially singled out by mosquitoes. By the end of the first 
week they bore many marks of losing combats. No one 
could figure out why these three persons were so singled 
out as targets. Then came the explanation. None of them 
could stand sleeping in a room with screens. Screens made 
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them feel closed in and stuffy. Each had propped his screen 
outward to let in the air. Of the two evils they all chose 
the mosquito! Then there was the Frenchman who had to 
put his coat under his pillow to make it higher since he was 
used to both a pillow and a bolster under his head. And 
there was the Philippine representative who could not sleep 
with any kind of a pillow. 

It was, however, the sameness of the many peoples which 
stood out. There were the bridge foursomes in the evening 
with a representative of Burma, or the United States, or 
Afghanistan, or Canada, or Greece—and all playing Cul- 
bertson and Blackwood. There were the chess matches 
between the Turks and the Swiss. My roommate was from 
Afghanistan. He, too, was anxious to get home to his wife 
and family. He wears the same kind of clothes at home 
_as he did in New York; and they were no different from 
mine. His reasons for favoring the Arab stand in Palestine 
gave me much to think about. The Turk who objected to 
a UN poster showing a fellow countryman with a fez and 
a wife apparently from his harem destroyed two other 
. stereotypes for us. It is revealing to discover that you can 
take an American, a Pole, an Englishman, a Turk, a Nor- 
wegian, a Frenchman, and a Canadian in a car to the beach 
for a late afternoon swim with no more consciousness of 
differences than if you had taken any seven Americans. 

International understanding also develops when national 
self-complacency is jarred. When certain facts regarding 
world health were brought up, every American at the semi- 
nar was amazed to find that the United States did not appear 
among the top three countries on such items as infant 
mortality rates. 

Social evenings together, known as “National Evenings,” 
contributed to increased international understanding. The 
independence days of France, Switzerland, Pakistan, and 
India were celebrated. Participants gave glimpses of China, 
the Philippine Republic, Poland, and the Scandinavian 
countries through movies, music, folk dances, and brief 
talks. 
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Thus international living at the seminar led to developing 
in the participants a greater understanding of other peo- 
ples; thus the seminar sent back to their respective countries 
educators qualified to take leading roles in the crucial task 
of educating for international understanding. From this 
standpoint the seminar was an unqualified success. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE UN 


A second purpose of the seminar was to permit each 
individual participating to gain an intensive knowledge of 
the UN, its problems, its workings, its accomplishments, 
and its possibilities. Those who laid the plans for the 
seminar provided several ways that this intensive knowledge 
of the UN could be gained—visits to the UN headquarters 
at Lake Success; a series of lectures by top-ranking mem- 
bers of the Secretariat and delegations; a series of con- 
ferences by outstanding persons not formally connected 
with the UN; and a fairly complete library of printed, 
audio, and visual teaching materials on the UN. Key to 
the success of all these avenues to information was the 
location of the Seminar at Adelphi College, within a ten- 
minute drive of Lake Success. This meant visits to UN 
headquarters were possible; busy top-ranking officials were 
available; and the facilities and materials of the Secretariat 
were placed at the disposal of the group. 

Most valuable in learning about the UN were the visits 
the participants paid to Lake Success. Some of these were 
formally arranged for the group as a whole. First was 
a conducted tour through the labyrinth of conference rooms, 
Secretariat offices, document rooms, press offices, and the 
multitudinous corridors that make up the UN headquarters. 
As a group and individually, the participants attended meet- 
ings of the Security Council, the Trusteeship Council, and 
the “Little Assembly.” No experience could parallel this 
in giving a realistic view of the UN. Particularly important 
were the afternoon sessions when the Security Council was 
considering the Mediator’s report on Palestine and taking 
the steps which led to the indefinite truce; and no news- 
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paper account of a veto can match being in the room and 
hearing the discussion and the vote. One learns about the 
UN even rubbing shoulders with the Syrian Ambassador 
to the Security Council in the Delegates’ Lounge! 

During the first four and a half weeks the seminar group 
attended a series of lectures sponsored jointly by the UN 
and UNESCO. The lectures were of two types: those by 
UN officials describing the structure, aims, activities, and 
problems of the various parts of the UN, and those by the 
official representatives of several countries presenting the 
points of view of their governments on outstanding prob- 
lems with which the UN is wrestling. Almost all these 
lectures were presented by leading personalities in the UN 
and its agencies. Typical of the qualified lecturers were 
Assistant Secretary-General Byron Price; Special Advisor 
to the Secretary-General W. Martin Hill; Acting Director 
of the WHO, G. E. Hill; and Syrian Ambassador Faris 
Bey el-Kahouri. ' 

Even more valuable than these lectures were many of 
the talks arranged for the group at Adelphi College. These 
talks were thought more valuable because they were given 
by fully informed persons who, because they were not official 
representatives of the UN, could evaluate more impartially 
and discuss shortcomings more frankly. Furthermore, 
enough time for discussion following the talks was arranged 
at Adelphi. Dr. James Shotwell, formerly director of the 
department of international relations at Columbia Uni- 
versity, led a discussion of “The UN in Perspective.” Ken- 
neth Lindsey, British Member of Parliament, discussed 
“International Education in the Atomic Age.” Alger Hiss 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace evalu- 
ated “Achievements of the United Nations.” Opportunities 
were also given to the group to meet and hear Trygvie Lie, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and General Dwight Eisenhower, 
among others. 

Besides giving opportunity to learn about the UN through 
visits and contacts with highly informed persons, the semi- 
nar made available most complete library materials and 
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collections of teaching materials on the UN. In a special 
library at Adelphi, UNESCO staff members had set up the 
most extensive collection of teaching materials on the UN 
possible to gather. All the materials of the Department of 
Public Information of.the UN were available for study and 
evaluation. Of course, the entire documentary library at 
Lake Success was open to seminar research workers. 


An hour and a half each day was spent with audio-visual 
aids. The best films, filmstrips, and recordings on the work 
_ of the UN were presented and extensive discussion followed. 
This period further added to the participants’ knowledge 
of the UN, as well as their knowledge of teaching aids 
available for classroom use. 


PRODUCING TEACHING MATERIALS ON ‘THE UN 


A third major purpose of the seminar was to produce 
materials to be used iff schools. This is not an easy job 
for a group of people from many countries to accomplish 


during July and August amidst the heat and humidity of 
New York. It becomes a much more difficult task when 
attempted in a six-week period heavily charged with the 
drama of international living and the intellectual stimula- 
tion of learning about the UN at its bustling headquarters. 


The job of production, of course, was easier for those 
speaking and writing in their own language and for those 
from the United States who had no major adjustments to 
a foreign country to make. It was more difficult for those 
coming from abroad and struggling to express themselves 
in a foreign language day in and day out, week after week. 


Individual participants did complete many projects, how- 
ever ; others at least outlined in considerable detail the work 
they expected to complete after returning home. The ma- 
terials produced range from plans for introducing teaching 
about the UN in a given country to filmstrips, radio scripts 
and booklets. The following partial list of some of the 
materials completed at the seminar is suggestive of the type 
of projects worked on: 
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PROJECT 
Egypt's Other War. 


World Society and UNESCO. 


The Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. 


The Security Council in Action. 
(Also a Teacher’s Guide to Ac- 
company the Recording.) 


International Labor Office. 


A filmseript on A Visit to Lake 
Success. Also a booklet for 
boys and girls with illustrated 
water colors on A Visit to Lake 
Success. 


Introducing the United Nations 
and Its Specialized Agencies in 
Schools of the Arab World. 


Better Health Through World 
Efforts. 


UNESCO at Work—The Hylean 
Amazon Project. 


The United Nations: Its Origin 
and Development. 


A General Memorandum on the 
Ministry of Education of Uru- 
guay on Teaching About the 
UN and Its Specialized Agen- 
cies. 


The World Today. 


A Teachers’ Guide on UNESCO. 


An outline of a novel on UNESCO 
for children (ages 11 to 15). 


COMMENT 


Radio script.: Recorded by the 
UN Radio Division. 


Radio script prepared for the 
teachers of Turkey. 


Radio script in Norwegian. For 


the elementary level. 


Radio script. Recording made by 
the UN Radio Division. 


Original in German; English 


translation. 


The booklet is the joint effort of 
two participants. 


This is a joint project of repre- 
sentatives of Syria and Egypt. 


A resource unit. 


A pamphlet containing study aids 
for teachers of high school sci- 
ence and social studies. 


In French. A _ booklet for sec- 
ondary schools. 


Original in Spanish. 


A course for seniors in high school 
with emphasis on the UN and 
its Specialized Agencies. 


For teachers in Switzerland. Orig- 
inal in German. 


Original in Norwegian. The novel 
to be completed later. 


Obviously not all of the projects attempted at the seminar 
are of equal quality. Their value varies with the talents, 
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background, and skills of the individuals working on them. 
As a whole, however, they seem to represent worth-while 
contributions to the available teaching materials on the UN. 


ONE SEMINAR PROJECT 


With the United Nations nearing the end of the first three 
years of its existence, your representative felt that teachers 
cannot teach about it and students can do no serious learn- 
ing about it without considering the question Js the United 
Nations Succeeding? Accordingly, he prepared a pamphlet 
under this title with the thought that it might prove helpful 
in teaching about the UN in high schools and colleges. The 
seminar provided considerable background material not 
easily available to teachers or students. 

In the pamphlet the purpose of the UN is described as 
a many-sided attack on the causes of war. Each of the 
organs and agencies is evaluated briefly in terms of the 
specific cause which it exists to eliminate. Thus the report 
attempts to explain the UN as well as evaluate its work. 
While major achievements of each part of the whole UN 
are outlined, at least one such accomplishment is described 
in detail. Effort was made to select an accomplishment 
which could be described so as to interest students. 

In this way is developed the basis for the final paragraphs 
of the pamphlet: 

To the general question Is the United Nations Succeed- 
ing ? we can now give a general answer. In the first three 
years of its existence, the UN has had important initial 


successes in all phases of its many-sided attack on the 
causes of war. 

It can continue to succeed if the UN, the governments 
of member nations, or the peoples of all countries can 
make further inroads on the practice of unlimited na- 
tional sovereignty; if Russia and the United States can 
agree on a peace treaty for Germany; and if the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program works. 


CONCLUSIONS ON THE SEMINAR ; 
There is a danger that persons not at the seminar may 
judge it solely on the materials produced during the six 
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weeks the group spent together. Such an evaluation would 
be grossly inadequate; for the seminar is more properly 
judged in the light of all three major purposes. In the 
opinion of this reporter, the seminar did succeed in broad- 
ening the international understanding of its participants; 
it did succeed amazingly in giving those attending a vivid 
knowledge of the UN; and it did succeed, though to a lesser 
extent, in providing some teaching materials for use in the 
schools of the world in teaching about the UN. 

In the long run, however, the success of the seminar will 
depend on how each participant makes use of this tre- 
mendous experience within his own sphere of influence in 
the schools of his own country. To judge that, we must wait. 








PLANNING FOR CATHOLIC INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 
REv. EDWARD V. STANFORD, 0O.S.A.! 


An Inter-Federal Assembly of the International Catholic 
Movement for Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, which was 
founded at Rome in April, 1947, was held during August, 
1948, at historic St. Edmund’s College, in the quiet English 
countryside, near the town of Ware, some twenty-five miles 
northeast of throbbing, busy London. 

Possibly, it should be mentioned that ICMICA is the 
senior or “graduate” group of the two autonomous bodies 
that now make up the reconstituted PAX ROMANA. The 
“Movement” expects to hold a World Congress every three 
years and an Inter-Federal Assembly, a meeting of a limited 
number of delegates from the constituent national organi- 
zations, is to be held in the intervening years between World 
Congresses. 

GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 


St. Edmund’s College proved to be an ideal’ place for the 
Assembly. Its facilities were more than sufficient to accom- 
modate comfortably all. the delegates who not only met 
together, but also lived together during the five days of the 
Assembly, having all their meals and social life in common, 
with no outside distractions to interfere. This is a desirable 
arrangement for any serious conference but it was particu- 
larly essential for this Inter-Federal Assembly which 
brought together small groups of delegates representing 
some twenty-four countries. 

The Assembly was well attended, the number of delegates 
averaging five each from the twenty-four countries repre- 
sented. In addition there were a number of observers. The 
seriousness of delegates, their willingness to work and stay 
at the job, was most impressive. Morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions were the rule. One of the evening business 
sessions carried on well after the midnight hour. 


1 Rector, Augustinian College, Washington, D. C. 
30 
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The religious services held in the stately College Chapel 
were most inspiring. They were living demonstrations of 
the catholicity of the Church. Clergy saying Mass on the 
several altars in the various chapels were competently 
served by laymen of many nationalities. The music of the 
High Mass on the first morning of the Assembly was excel- 
lently rendered by an impromptu choir drawn from many 
nations. The dialog Mass each morning was most impres- 
sive. Compline and Benediction were sung each evening 
after dinner by the polyglot assembly as naturally and 
easily as if the various nationals had been brought up to- 
gether in the same parish church. Sameness of religious 
faith is a powerful unifying force in an international as- 
sembly, because it provides a common background that goes 
a long way to make up for differences in language, temper- 
ament and customs. It provides for the conferees a solid 
platform upon which they can discuss problems in the intel- 
lectual and cultural realm with the idea of promoting world 
understanding and peace. 


WHAT DID THE ASSEMBLY ACCOMPLISH ? 

Since ICMICA has been in existence for only sixteen 
months. it was to be expected that organizational problems 
would take up a large share of the time. Actually more 
time was utilized in organizational matters than was antici- 
pated. This was regretted by some of the delegates because 
it restricted the time that could be given to the real intel- 
lectual problems on which such an Assembly is expected to 
focus its attention. 

However real progress was made in clarifying two ques- 
tions that have troubled the officers of this new Movement, 
viz: (1) What are the conditions under which national 
groups can be admitted to membership; and (2) what type 
of “professional secretariate” can be considered as germane 
to the Movement and what should be the scope of the activi- 
ties of such secretariates. 

From a practical point of view the matter of financial 
support is crucial. The funds actually received and in 
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sight are far below the minimum required for efficient oper- 
ation. None of the constituent national organizations is 
in a position to make contributions large enough to provide 
a sufficient budget. Many of the groups are unable to pay 
the modest dues that have been assessed, because of the 
impossibility which prevails in most European countries of 
transferring funds from one country to another. At least 
the financial problem was presented clearly but the sugges- 
tions to remedy it were not very promising. Proposals were 
made for setting up separate bank accounts in countries 
that do not permit transfer of funds and for soliciting con- 
tributions from individuals who would form groups to be 
known as the “Friends of Pax Romana” and “Benefactors.” 
Pope Pius XII granted a special autographed blessing for 
“Benefactors.” If the movement is to have the active in- 
fluence which it could and should exert, financial support 
must be found. 

Two sessions were devoted to a discussion of the plight 
of displaced persons. The activities of The Newman Asgso- 
ciation of Great Britain and of the Catholic Commission on 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs in the U. S. A. were recog- 
nized but it was pointed out that these touch only a relatively 
small area of the whole problem. It was agreed that one 
central office on Relief should be established in Europe 
through which the activities of both the student and “gradu- 
ate” divisions of PAX ROMANA could channel their efforts. 

Brief progress Reports from the Professional Secre- 
tariates were given on the afternoon of the second day and 
these various groups met in separate sessions the following 
day. 

The Council of the Movement held three sessions on 
August 12th, the day before the General Assembly convened. 
It met frequently also during the subsequent days of the 
Assembly. The following members of the council were 
present: Monsieur Roger Millot of Paris, President; Father 
Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., of Washington, D. C., Vice 
President; Doctor R. Sugranyes de Franch of Switzerland, 
Secretary General; M. Guillaume de Weck of Switzerland, 
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Treasurer; Chancellor Hubert Aepli of the University of 
Fribourg; Doctor Francis Aylward of England; Doctor 
Rosa Delrue of Belgium; M. Andre Iuszkowski of France; 
Professor G. B. Scaglia of Italy, representing Dr. Vittorino 
Veronese of Italy, Vice President, who was unable to be 
present; Sr. Francisco Sintes Obrabor of Spain; Dean Hugh 
Stott Taylor of Princeton, N. J., who substituted for Father 
Stanford during the latter meetings of the Council. Dr. 
Richard Pattee attended some of the earlier meetings of the 
Council as an advisor and interpreter. The Council was 
engaged with the organizational problems of the Move- 
ment, the accreditation of delegates and the preparation of 
the Agenda for the sessions of the General Assembly. 


THE DECLARATION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Four public meetings were devoted to the subject of an 
International Declaration of the Rights of Man. It was 
discussed under six aspects: Fundamental Philosophy of 
the Rights of Man; Freedom of Worship; The Right to 
Life and to Physical, Moral and Spiritual Integrity of the 
Person; Civil and Political Rights; Rights of an Economic 
Nature; Rights of a Social Nature. The principal speakers 
on these various topics were: Professor Orio Giacchi of the 
Catholic University of Milan; Dr. Albert de La Pradelle of 
the Law Faculty of the Catholic Institute of Paris; Dr. 
Edward Cruz Coke of the Faculty of Medicine of Santiago 
de Chile, and member of the UN Commission on Human 
Rights; Professor Eugene Bongras of the University of 
Fribourg ; and Richard Pattee, member of the Catholic Com- 
mission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, who spoke on 
the Social Nature of the Rights of Man. 

In the discussions on “The Declaration of Human Rights” 
sharp differences of opinion developed. Some delegates 
urged that the attention of the Assembly should bé given to 
drafting “de novo” a declaration which would be thoroughly 
in accord with Catholic principles. Some felt that the 
attention of the Assembly should be given first to proposing 
the most urgent and necessary amendments to the draft 
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for such a Declaration which a UN Commission on Human 
Rights, after many meetings and much revision, had “de 
facto” approved, and which would shortly come up for final 
approval before the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations meeting at Geneva. Others pointed out that 
there, was no essential opposition between both points of 
view and that it was merely a question of timing. As a 
short-range project the important matter was to agree on 
the most essential amendments to be advocated in the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights as proposed by the UN Commission. 
As a long-range project it was eminently proper that 
thorough study should be given to the drafting of a Catholic 
Declaration on Human Rights which would be representa- 
tive of the best thought of ICMICA and which would com- 
mand the united support of Catholic intellectuals throughout 
the world. This procedure was followed. In the discussions 
the excellent statements and studies of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace and the statement drafted 
by the Committee appointed by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference were most valuable and useful. 


AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN THE ASSEMBLY 


The Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural 
Affairs, the official Catholic inter-professional group which 
was organized in the United States in June, 1946, was 
represented at the Assembly by the following delegates: 


Dr. Eleanor Grace Clark of Hunter College. 


Rev. James A. Magner of the Catholic University of 
America. 


Dr. Richard Pattee of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 0.S.A., of Augustinian 
College. 

Dean Hugh §. Taylor of Princeton University. 


In addition, Doris Enright Clark of Hunter College and 
Rev. Bernard J. Murray, S.J., of Le Moyne College were 
present as observers. | ‘ 
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COUNTRIES REPRESENTED AT THE ASSEMBLY 


In addition to the United States of America, the following 
countries were represented at the Assembly: Argentina 
(1); Austria (1) ; Belgium (11) ; Canada (2) ; Ceylon (1); 
Colombia (1); Chile (1); France (22); Germany (6); 
Great Britain (6) ; Italy (18) ; Latvia (1) ; Lithuania (4) ; 
Luxembourg (4); Netherlands (7); Peru (1); Poland 
(15) ; Rumania (4) ; Slovakia (1) ; Spain (5) ; Switzerland 
(6); Ukraine (3); White Ruthenia (2). 


RELATIONSHIP TO UNESCO 


UNESCO was organized independently of the United 
Nations Organization and was then adopted by UN as one 
of its specialized agencies. Its mission of understanding 
and brotherhood amongst peoples of all nations is one which 
can and should continue even though UN itself should fail. 
Certainly the International Catholic Movement for Intel- 
lectual and Cultural Affairs and its counterpart Movement 
amongst college and university students have much to con- 
tribute to UNESCO. This Movement is in fact a Catholic 
UNESCO and its National Commission in the United States 
is CCICA, The Catholic Commission on Intellectual and 
Cultural Affairs. 


2 Number of official delegates registered. Each member organization was asked to 
send from one to three delegates. The larger number in some cases is explained by 
the fact that certain countries hold membership through specialized groups rather 
than through one inter-professional body. 








